= GOOLEY was just an ordinary sort of fellow 
until the night he stepped off his third-floor dorm 
window and flew away into the wild blue yonder. 

But I’m getting ahead of my story. 

I first met Gooley in that little hamburger and 
malt joint just off the campus, Pete’s Place. I'd 
never have noticed the guy except that he dropped 
a mustard jar and the stuff squirted down his sport 
jacket. Now, I’m a sophomore at the time and this 





guy’s a frosh. (No mistaking them during those 
early weeks of the quarter.) But he’s making such 
a mess out of wiping the stuff off that I help him. 
Brother, that was really a mess. But Herb was the 
sort of fellow who could hardly wipe his nose by 
himself—it wasn’t just the mustard. 

When we had the stuff pretty well wiped off 
his coat and shirt (you could still see these bright 
yellow streaks) I ask him where he sacks out. 
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“Pollard,” he says. 

“That hole. Must be a frosh, huh? You'll learn. 
Course, you can transfer after a quarter. Me, I’m 
at Sigma Phi House. Know that place looks like a 
country club over on Lincoln?” 

He doesn’t know it. So we pay Pete and walk out. 
That is, I walk out. Herb trips over a cigarette 
machine that stands near the door. 

Next time I notice the guy is at Homecoming. 

It’s during the frosh-soph tug of war. (They 
really had pressure on those fire hoses that year.) 
We’re ready for the final pull and the gun goes off. 
I'll never know how he did it, but suddenly the 
whole frosh team’s yelling to stop pulling. So after 
they turn the hoses on us we stop, and here’s Gooley, 
looking sort of dazed, with the rope twisted clear 
around his arm. They get it off and take him to the 
infirmary. Nothing broken, but he sure must have 
had a painful arm for a few days. 

_ Il remember—sometime the following fall—seeing 
a crowd gathered around the front of Hinton’s de- 
partment store. So | pull over to the curb and here 
is the college station wagon half in Hinton’s show 
window. What a scene! Bodies all over the place, 
one of them broken in two across the hood. Gooley’s 
standing there holding a head. 

Maybe it was losing his driving privileges for 
a while got him interested in flying. At any rate 
he comes back from Christmas vacation his junior 
year able to fly. Able to fly, mind you, not able to 
fly a plane. 

His roommate (Jerry Watson, it was) told us 
about it the next day. Seems Gooley had been study- 
ing late, and he finally turns the book over, switches 
off his desk light and says, “Think I'll go down 
to Pete’s for a malted.” 

“Too late,” Jerry says, “It’s three minutes to 
twelve and he closes at midnight.’ 

“T'll fly down.” Gooley says it matter-of-factly, 
just like he’s saying he'll run or something. 

So over to the window he goes (Jerry all the 
while thinking Gooley is suddenly developing a 
sense of humor), lifts it up, and steps off the ledge. 

Their room is on the third floor. 

Jerry waits a second for the thud, then dashes 
down the hall and down the stairs yelling, “Gooley 
fell out the window! Somebody call a doctor!” 

No Gooley on the ground, or anywhere around. 
So they think Jerry’s pulling their leg. 

“Honest, fellows, Gooley stepped out of our win- 
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dow. Said he’d fly down to Pete’s. Honest he did.” 

So they wait around for Gooley to come back, 
and when he does they’re all asking questions. 

“Sure I can fly. Jerry was telling you the straight 
stuff. Here, I’ll show you.” And with that he takes 
off into the wild blue yonder. 

None of us believed the story when we heard it. 
Would you? In the first place people can ride 
bicycles, people can row boats, people can fly planes 
even, but nobody can fly. 

And if anybody could fly, Herb Gooley wasn’t the 
man. That guy couldn’t even walk. 

It began to snow about supper time that day and 
snowed all through the night. Next morning the 
ground is covered and they’ve shoveled some walks 
off. I’m walking down the cleared path at the quad 
when I notice something. Fresh footprints go out 
on the snow a few yards, then there’s nothing. 
Nothing. No feet turning around. Just feet going 
out there. 

Within a few days nobody needs any more cir- 
cumstantial evidence. We’ve all seen it. By it I 
mean Gooley flying. 

He’d be walking along with you and suddenly 
he’s air-borne. Nothing spectacular. I mean it was 
all very quiet. His rise was almost vertical, and he 
flew along at about fifteen or twenty miles per 
hour. Just above the treetops. He’d sort of bank 
to turn. 

That winter and spring you should have seen 
Gooley come into a class on the third or fourth 
floor of Old Main. Brother, that was a sight to 
behold. It got to be a regular custom to open the 
window just before the bell. I'll never forget the 
day we had a visiting lecturer. Nobody had told 
him. 

Let me tell you there was a run on the library 
for books on aerodynamics, aircraft design and any 
other subject that even faintly bears on flying. 
Guys were spending all their free time soaking up 
all they could learn. So were most of the gals. 

I don’t want you to get the idea that we talked 
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a lot about it. Nobody would admit that they wanted 
to fly, but they all did. (Nothing in the world I 
wanted more. Seems sort of funny now.) 

The college’s flying course tripled in size. (Fly- 
ing planes, that is, but it was as close as we could 
come to persona! flight.) In bull sessions we talked 
into the small hours about flying, speculating as to 
how Gooley did it. 

You see, Gooley wasn’t saying. 

Of course later there was some reaction, when a 
lot of people began to call Gooley a freak. It sort 





THE GUEST 


Yet if his majesty, our earthly king, 

Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say, I'll be your guest tomorrow night, 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work! ‘Let no man idle stand. 
Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat, 

And order taken that there want no meat. 
See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light. 
Look to the presence: are the carpets spread, 
The dazie o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? 
Perfume the chambers, and in any case 

Let each man give attendance in his place.’ 
Thus if the king were coming would we do; 
And ’twere good reason too; 

For ‘tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king; 
And, after all our travail and our cost, 

So he be pleas’d, to think no labour lost. 


But at the coming of the King of heaven 
All’s set at six and seven: 
We wallow in our sin; 
Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 
We entertain him always like a stranger, 
And, as at first, still lodge him in the manger. 
—FROM AN ANONYMOUS XVII CENTURY MANUSCRIPT. 





of made us laugh though when one of the most out- 
spoken anti-Gooleyites was found with a fractured 
skull at the foot of the Old Zach monument. (He 
got over it all right.) 

I think the college administration was sort of 
ashamed of having Gooley as a student. So they 
bring in this guy Sikorsky for a special lecture 
series called “Flight Emphasis Week.” Brother, 
were those lectures packed out. s.R.0. 

Halfway through the week we realize that Sikor- 
sky can’t fly. We're standing outside Old Main, 
waiting for him to leave the President’s Office on 
the second floor. So how does he come down? 
Why he takes the stairs down and comes out the 
front door. Sikorsky can design planes, we say, he 
has the latest scoop on jets and helicopters, but 
he can’t fly. 

About a dozen students showed up for his final 
lecture. 

Most of us had heard a myth about some ancient 
Greek who could fly until he got too near the sun. 
So we think maybe here’s a clue. Interest switches 
to books on ancient Greek mythology, and the 
library places them on the reserve shelf. 

You know, I’ve always been surprised that Gooley 
didn’t tell us how to do it, or at least how he did 
it. He couldn’t help knowing how interested we all 
were. But he kept his mouth shut. So none of us 
learned to fly. 

It’s a funny thing but I still have a sense of loss 
in not learning Gooley’s secret. And other grads 
have confessed the same thing to me. 

What happened to Gooley? I’ve often wondered 
about that. He transferred that fall to another col- 
lege where, they say, all the students know how to 
fly. END 


[Note for any reader puzzled by the inclusion of this story 
in His: 

A certain student, known throughout the college for his 
earthly living, suddenly is changed. The grip of things to 
which he was previously bound is broken, his fear of the 
future is gone, and life today is not the frustrated rat-race 
it once was. Everybody notices the change and many fel- 
lows and girls would give anything to have a similar ex- 
perience. 

But the student has decided that he will “live his testi- 
mony,” saying nothing about the Power who has produced 
his new life, Jesus Christ.—ep.] 
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INTER -VARSITY’S 
BEAR TRAP RANCH 


SMELL THE BACON frying and the coffee boiling? 
That’s a wrangler’s breakfast (opposite column). 

Those students and staff members got up at five- 
thirty this morning, saddled up the horses and rode 
away into Pike National Forest. It’s now about 
seven o'clock — time for any wrangler to eat. By 
nine they'll be back at Bear Trap Ranch for a Bible 
study class. 

Horses and ten gallon hats and wrangler’s break- 
fasts may distinguish Bear Trap from t1vcF’s other 
camps, Fairview Island (Ontario) and Catalina 
(California). But their purpose is the same: evan- 
gelism, Christian growth and missionary education. 

Located at an altitude of nine thousand feet near 
Colorado Springs, Colorado (off Goldcamp Road to 
Cripple Creek), Bear Trap Ranch is a year-round 
camp. Frequent week ends for leadership training 
and evangelism (American and International stu- 
dents) and longer Christmas conferences have char- 
acterized Bear Trap’s winter program. Next sum- 
mer’s schedule includes conferences for graduates 
and professors in addition to student leadership 
training sessions. 

Eugene Thomas, regional secretary for the Rocky 
Mountain states, is the man behind Bear Trap—a 
property with improvements far in excess of the 
fifty thousand dollar purchase price. 


BILL RAMER rustles the breakfast bacon 
while Gene Thomas oversees and Keith Hunt 
drools. 
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PALESTINE, Korea, China and Japan are represented in this International student group. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS have always liked Colo- 
rado—and they have been made to feel at home 
by Christians there. Several people became inter- 
ested in these students from overseas just after 
World War II, invited them into their homes, ar- 
ranged various outings for them. Interest mush- 
roomed, and it was partly the need for adequate 
accomodations that led 1vcF to buy Bear Trap. 

Last Christmas students from a score of countries 
spent their vacation at Bear Trap sightseeing (Will 
Rogers Shrine, Seven Falls, Cave of the Winds), 
hiking, riding and skiing. Evenings were spent lis- 
tening to messages on Jesus Christ. 


RELIVING THE PASSAGE, a technique of Bible 
study used at Bear Trap. 
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BIBLE STUDY is an integral part of each Bear Trap 
conference, and a conference largely for learning 
how to study the Bible was held following the In- 
ternational Students’ conference at Christmas (sim- 
ilar conferences were held in Washington, Illinois 
and Florida). One method that has been used for 
different students in a small group to re-tell a Bible 
story (especially those from the Gospels) as if they 
had been onlookers or participants. Another fea- 
ture of Bear Trap conferences is the division of 
camp into first and second year students. A dual 
program is run, and those who have been there 
before may go on to more advanced teaching. END 


DEVIL’S SLIDE in the background, students stand 
outside the chow house just before supper. 





STUDENTS COME (left) to Bear Trap from many sections 
of the country and new friendships are formed. 


MARGE DAVIS helps a group of Bible study leaders pre- 
pare for next day’s class. 
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SMALL GROUP encourages students to ask questions, 
make comments, develops personal liability. 


POPPING CORN (left) is good relaxation and heat from 
the fireplace welcome in the evening. 
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An experienced seventeenth century prisoner, 


George Fox counsels men and women who suffer 
and die for their faith in Christ 


[pntsoncent is no new experience for God’s 
people. Joseph in Egypt, Peter in Jerusalem, Paul 
in Rome: these and thousands of others have been 
familiar with prison walls and prison hardships. 
And “out of the strong came forth sweetness,” in 
the words of Samson’s riddle. 

George Fox was such a one in seventeenth cen- 
tury England. Founder of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers), Fox was in and out of prison most of 
his life. By 1659, a bare twelve years from the 
beginning of Fox’s ministry, twenty-one Quakers 
are known to have died in prison or as a conse- 
quence of ill treatment. 

In his Journal Fox tells of the cruelties under- 
gone by himself and others on numerous occasions 
and in all sorts of prisons. é 

There was Doomsdale, a “nasty stinking place” 
without any sanitary facilities, which had not been 
cleaned out for twenty years. Then there was Car- 
lisle with its bear-like jailer, who beat Fox. Inter- 
rogations were frequent as they tried to entrap the 
Quakers’ leader. 

And the result? “Many turned Quakers,” ac- 
cording to Richard Baxter, “because the Quakers 
kept their meetings openly and went to prison for 
it cheerfully.” 

In a day when many of God’s children are suf- 


fering persecution and imprisonment, George Fox’s 
letters to “all the prisoners and sufferers for the 
Lord Jesus Christ and His worship” leap into rele- 
vance. God may through them indicate how we 
should pray for those suffering like persecution in 
China, in parts of South America and of Europe 


and of Africa. 


HIS PRESENCE IS WITH THEM 
Now, dear friends and brethren, if it doth please 


the Lord to try you who are the believers in the 
Light, and the children of the light and of the day 
of Christ; I say again, if it please the Lord, and 
it be his will, to try you in stinking prisons and 
dungeons, bridewells, and houses of correction, and 
suffer you to be put in such places, who are his 
sheep and lambs, plants and branches: I say the 
Lord can sanctify all such places for his people, 
his children, his sons and daughters, and make all 
pleasant to them. For his sheep and people cannot 
go anywhere from the Lord—for the Lord and his 
presence is with them, and the Angel of his pres- 
ence saves them; and therefore such jails and dun- 
geons, which are for evil-doers, if the Lord do try 
or suffer his people to be put in such places, yet 
his people are all in the hand and under the wings 
of Christ, and he can sanctify all such places to 
them; and you, in that state, are to pray for the 
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JESUS: “Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 


manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake.” 


PAUL: “Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, we in- 


treat.” 


enemies that put you there; and if they curse and 
hate you, you are to bless them, and to do good 
to them; and you are to pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you, and love your 
enemies, that you may be children of your Father 
which is in heaven. For he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and causeth his rain 
to fall on the just and on the unjust. 


HOLD FAST THE GOOD 
And the apostle saith to the believers, “Try all 


things; hold fast that which is good.” So you, hold- 
ing fast that which is good, with that you can try 
all things, whether they be good or bad; “and be 
not overcome with evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” This is the command. So it is the good 
that must overcome the evil; and what have the 
children of God to overcome the evil with, but the 
good? Therefore, then, all must hold fast that 
which is good; but when any do go from the good 
in themselves, they are not likely with it to over- 
come the evil, nor to try all things; for by the 
good evil is overcome, and with it you can try all 
things, whether they are good or bad . . . And the 
apostle saith, God will punish them that disobey 
his gospel “with an everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power” (II Thess. 1:9). Here you may see 
everlasting destruction to the wicked, that disobey 
the Gospel; and everlasting life to them that be- 
lieve and obey the gospel of Christ. Now, they 
that disobey the gospel of Christ refuse their own 
comfort and joy of life and salvation; which gos- 
pel is the power of God which is preached to every 
creature under heaven to believe and obey. There- 
fore, happy are you who have received and obeyed 
that, which brings life and immortality to light in 
you; so that you see over the enemy which dark- 
ened you, and are now become heirs of this com- 
fortable and joyful gospel of life and everlasting 
salvation, in which everlasting gospel you have an 
everlasting glorious fellowship; and in this ever- 
lasting Gospel, you can praise the everlasting God 
that reigns over all from everlasting to everlasting. 





SIXTY TIMES IN THIRTY-SIX YEARS 
My love is to you and to all the rest of the 


faithful Friends in bonds. My desire is to the Lord 
that none may turn their backs on the Lord in this 
day of trial, and that none may be ashamed of con- 
fessing Christ before this adulterous generation, as 
Christ said, lest He be ashamed of them before His 
Father and before His holy angels. 

And now is the time and day of your trial, for 
the Lord is just; though I know that the faithful 
and innocent, just and righteous must stand it out. 
Therefore mind the Lord in all your sufferings, and 
keep low and in humility of heart. There you will 
feel that He who inhabits eternity dwells with a 
humble heart. He will be your Shield and Buckler, 
and your Defender in time of trouble. 

The Lord will lay no more upon His faithful 
people than you are able to bear. I know it, and am 
a witness for God in all my sufferings and imprison- 
ments and haling before magistrates about sixty 
times in about these thirty-six years. 

Though you be in outward bonds, separated from 
your wives, families, houses and relations, yet the 
Word of God is not bound, neither can they bind it. 
Though you are in prison that Word may have free- 
dom within your hearts. 


“THE LILLIES DO GROW" 
Friends, you who now come to suffer by a land- 


flood, keep on the Rock, for there is Safety. Though 
q storm be in the sea, and the flood be great, and 
the winds great, and the way rough and crooked, 
the Seed Christ can make all plain. And so think 
not the winter and cold weather, nor the night long; 
for the lillies do grow, and the gardens do give a 
good smell; and there is a difference between the 
carnal mind and the spiritual, and the meetings of 
Adam in the Fall, and them that be gathered into 
Christ the Resurrection, and the Life, and Power, 
and Spirit. And the Sun shines, and the Light is 
clear, and not dim, that you may see your Way 
and Life, though there is a storm and tempest in 
the sea. And so mind the summer, and singing of 
birds; and not the winter and night, in which evil 
beasts do yell . . . And the Rock remaineth. END 
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| 3:16, Ephesians 2:8 and 9, Isaiah 53: the 
references call to our minds the words. We would 
be lost without them. But where did the chapter 
and verse divisions come from? 

Perhaps you have assumed that the Bible writers 
inserted the chapter headings at the beginning of 
each general section of their work, just as modern 
authors do, and that they numbered each sentence. 
But this is not so. 

As a matter of fact, if Bible writers had made 
the chapter and verse divisions as they wrote, the 
divisions would undoubtedly be more logical and 
accurate than they are. But they were not so much 
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interested in writing a work which could be used 
for proof texts as they were in giving a message, and 
any writer who is intensely interested in conveying 
meaning to his readers does not take the time to 
place a number before each sentence, but writes in 
a connected fashion. 

Bible scholars regret that the chapter and verse 
divisions of the Bible frequently run counter to the 
natural and logical divisions which the author ob- 
viously had in mind. Yet no one can deny that these 
divisions serve a very useful purpose, though they 
may not be perfect. Thus, in any scholarly work 
which refers to the Bible, and whenever we quote 


from the Bible, it is helpful to be able to locate 
the passage by numbers which will aid the reader 
in finding it. 


A very useful book called a concordance could 
never have been prepared without some system of 
numbering chapters and verses. This book enables 
you to locate any sentence in the Bible, as long as 
you remember any of the main words. A concord- 
ance contains the words of the Bible in alphabetical 
order. Each word is followed by a phrase of each 
verse in the Bible which contains the word, in the 
Biblical order, with chapter and verse. (Many Bibles 
contain a concordance in the back listing the most 
important words and verses. An exhaustive con- 
cordance such as Young or Strong contains every 
word and reference, and is an invaluable study aid.) 


Our present system of chapters and verses is not 
the earliest one. In the centuries that have passed 
since Christ, many systems have been invented, used 
for a time, and gradually fallen into disuse. 


In the third century Ammonius in Alexandria, 
Egypt, made a harmony of the Gospels in which he 
divided the text into sections similar to our chap- 
ters. Eusebius of Caesarea, early in the fourth cen- 
tury, divided the text of the Gospels into sections, 
some of which were longer than our verses, while 
some were shorter. 


Perhaps before Eusebius, the Gospels were di- 
vided into titloi, the Greek word from which our 
term title comes, and which compared somewhat to 
our chapters. Thus, our Gospel of Matthew, which 
has 28 chapters, had 68 titloi in this early system 
of division. On the other hand, John has 21 chap- 
ters, but it had only 18 titloi. 


In 1528 Sanctes Pagninus of Lyons, France, pub- 
lished a Latin version of the Bible in which he 
numbered the verses. But his verses were three or 
four times as long as those in our Bibles. 


It is not known for certain who first divided the 
Bible into chapters as we have them in our Bibles 
today. It is known that our chapters came orig- 
inally from the Latin translation called the Vulgate. 
(This was the official Bible of all Christians of 
Western Europe before the Reformation in the fif- 
teenth century.) They were probably worked out 
by Stephen Langston, born in England about 1150, 
who later became Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The division of the Bible into verses came later. 


The Old Testament verse divisions seem to have 
followed those of the Hebrew Bible. Thus, in the 
first five books of the Bible, which the Jews called 
the Law, they counted 5,888 pesuquim, a word 
which means divisions or verses. In the same sec- 
tion of our Bible there are 5,845 verses. Consider- 
ing the great number of verses in these five books, 
the number is quite close. 


We do not know for sure when the Jews divided 
the Old Testament into verses, but it was sometime 
between the sixth and eleventh centuries. A group 
of Jewish scholars called the Masoretes, which 
comes from the Hebrew word meaning tradition, 
made the divisions. They studied the text, copied 
and cared for the manuscripts, and in general oc- 
cupied themselves with their preservation. 


An edition of the New Testament with our pres- 
ent verse divisions was first published by Robert 
Stephens, a sixteenth century printer. His New 
Testament was in parallel Greek and Latin columns. 


Stephens’ son, Henry, later wrote that his father 
divided the New Testament into verses when he 
was traveling on horseback from Paris to Lyons. 
Referring to this, Bible students often say humor- 
ously that his horse must have stumbled every once 
in awhile, since many of the verse divisions occur 
in the middle of a sentence. 


If the verse division is poor in many places, is 
it possible that a new system will be worked out 
to supplant the present one? This seems unlikely. 
Many excellent paragraphing systems have been 
arranged by Bible students, with logical and sym- 
metrical outlines. But none of these has supplanted 
the present one. 


When we consider that countless books have been 
written on the basis of the familiar chapter and 
verse system, we see that a change would bring 
great confusion. Moreover, the Bible has been 
translated either in whole or in part into over a 
thousand languages and dialects, and of course it 
would hardly be possible to change all these. 


Above all, the natural aversion of people to 
change of any kind, especially in religion, would 
be against the employment of a new system of 
chapters and verses in the Bible. John 3:16 would 
not be John 3:16 to many, if it were given an- 
other number, and so with other familiar passages 


of the Bible. END 
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hw AND 1 are Christians. We believe that there is 
adequate evidence in support of our Christian con- 
victions. Yet we cannot help asking ourselves at 
times why so many admittedly great intellectual 
leaders do not share our Christian beliefs. Why do 
so many college professors, especially in the scien- 
tific and philosophical fields, constantly attack and 
ridicule — or perhaps worse, completely overlook 
Christianity? They are: professional scholars; we 
are not. Even though we may be certain that they’re 
mistaken, we must often admit that we do not know 
enough to refute their anti-Christian assumptions. 

Moreover, if we are frank with ourselves, most of 
us will readily admit that many of those who do not 
believe in Christianity are more intelligent, better 
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educated, and have given theological questions more 
consideration than we who do. Is it not presump- 
tuous effrontery on our part not only to maintain the 
validity of our Christian faith over against their 
conflicting non-Christian beliefs, but also to insist 
that Christianity alone is an adequate explanation 
of our universe? Perhaps if we could understand 
the basic causes which motivate and condition the 
beliefs of non-Christian philosophers and scientists, 
it would help to alleviate, and might even eliminate 
entirely, the damaging effects of their non-Christian 
viewpoints. 

Since knowledge is a unified, consistent mass of 


‘facts directly or indirectly related to and dependent 


on each other, we should recognize the vital import- 








Why are so few educated people Christians? 
Charles H. Craig suggests that initial premises and 


environment may supply the answer 


ance of initial premises in any argument. If anyone, 
even a philosopher or scientist, assumes unwar- 
ranted premises as the foundation of his beliefs, the 
entire superstructure built upon those premises will 
be fundamentally invalid. On the other hand, if 
anyone begins with correct premises, logical reason- 
ing will lead to correct conclusions. Logical or bril- 
liant reasoning can never lead to an altogether valid 
conclusion, if the initial premises are incorrect. 
Hence we suggest that the erroneous conclusions of 
non-Christian thinkers may frequently be explained 
by their premises rather than by their deductions. 
Trained, intelligent thinkers are not apt to be guilty 
of inconsistent reasoning. When they err, it is 
usually because they have assumed fauity premises 
early in their philosophical journey. 

Suppose that you are on a journey. You have not 
gone very far when you are faced with a fork in the 
road ahead. One road leads to the City of Truth, the 
other to the City of Error. After passing the fork, 
no roads connect the two highways. There may be 
side roads branching off from each route, but none 
of them crosses over to the other route. After you 
have made your decision at the fork early in your 
journey and have taken one road or the other, you 
cannot cross over to the other route. In order to 
change your goal you must return to the original 
fork. 

A skillful driver in a new Cadillac comes to the 
fork and takes the road which leads to the City of 
Error. He follows this road accurately and avoids 
all side roads to small villages along the way. His 
speed is sixty miles an hour and he is not delayed 
by any mechanical difficulty. Expertly and swiftly 
he is driving toward a destination determined at the 
original fork: the City of Error. 

Now suppose that another driver in a model T 
Ford, or even in a buggy or on foot, takes the other 
fork—the road which leads to the City of Truth. 
His progress may be slow and hazardous. He may 
be held up by fatigue and mechanical problems, he 


may even get lost for a while on one of the many 
side roads. Although his progress may be slower 
than the Cadillac driver’s, he would certainly be 
nearer to the City of Truth. And until and unless 
the driver in the Cadillac retraced his steps, drove 
back to the starting point, and started again, he 
could never reach the City of Truth. 

This seems to illustrate the situation of many 
non-Christians with all degrees of intellect and edu- 
cation. At the start of their philosophical journey 
they have taken the wrong fork, and although they 
may follow their path logically and intelligently, 
they are not on the road to the truth. And the more 
intelligent they are, the farther will they have pro- 
gressed along their erroneous way. Some Christians 
are not so well educated or so intelligent as some 
non-Christians, but since they took the right fork 
at the start of their philosophical journey, they 
will always be nearer the truth than those who orig- 
inally chose the wrong path. 

To be more specific, many of our scientists and 
philosophers have taken as their starting point the 
premise that nothing of a supernatural nature could 
ever take place. At the very outset they have thus 
ruled out any possibility of belief in the Christian 
concept of God, and all along their philosophical 
journey they are forced to explain this wonderful 
world in materialistic, or at least non-Christian 
terms. On the other hand, Christians take as their 
starting point the God who created this universe 
out of nothing. Realizing that such a God, if He 
wanted to, could again act in supernatural manner, 
Christians are free to examine and accept the evi- 
dence in behalf of Christianity as they proceed along 
their intellectual pathways. The one who rejects the 
possibility of the supernatural is not thus free, 
apart from denying his initial premise. 

But why do so many people, especially so many 
intellectuals, get off the correct road at the start 
of their journey? Certainly for the most part these 
non-Christians do not consciously and deliberately 
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choose the wrong road. Then how can we reason- 
ably explain why they have erred in the preliminary 
assumptions of their entire philosophic position, as- 
sumptions which are at least implicitly inherent in 
their naturalistic or humanistic theories? The an- 
swer, insofar as the infinite plans of God can be 
ascertained by our finite minds, seems to lie in the 
fundamental sociological principle that the minds of 
all of us are products of our heredity and environ- 
ment. The evidence is not ambiguous, nor is it hid- 
den. The signposts have been revealed for all of us 
by God, generally in nature and specifically in the 
Scriptures. But the minds of non-Christians are so 
constituted and/or conditioned that they do not, or 
cannot, appreciate that evidence. 


In some cases, to carry our analogy a step further, 
it seems as if the signs pointing to the City of Truth 
are painted in green letters on a red background and 
for some reason non-Christians are color blind. 
Thus they miss the correct road. Many are no doubt 
indifferent, too busy with worldly things to notice 
the signs and are content merely to follow the crowd. 
This road of least resistance-is easy and conse- 
quently popular, but we should remember that a 
majority or plurality vote is never a scientific 
method of settling ideological differences. 

In any event, whatever else may be true and 
whatever may be the ultimate cause, a basic reason 
why many people are not Christians is that they do 
not know whe Jesus Christ is, what He has said and 
what He has done. The person who has never heard 
of Jesus, or has heard of Him merely as a notable 
first century teacher obviously cannot believe in 
Christianity. Even in the United States and Canada 
there are millions of people who are actually ig- 
norant of the what and why of Christianity. It is 
probably true that a majority of Americans come 
from nominally Christian homes. Unfortunately the 
term “Christian” is often used in a broad sense to 
include all but Jews. In many cases parents neither 
go to church nor instruct their children in Christian 
principles. You will agree that if the parents are 
lax in the Christian training of their children, or 
have no knowledge themselves as a basis for teach- 
ing, there are not too many other opportunities for 
a young man or woman to receive adequate infor- 
mation about the Christian religion. At least, it is 
extremely easy to avoid such information. A dis- 
tinctively Christian education is certainly not given 
in most of our schools and colleges. To be realistic, 
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Miami in February! Small wonder 
that U. of Miami (shown here) grew 
from 600 students before World War 
II to 6,000 in 1946, almost 8,000 to- 


day. 1vcF has a group here. Photo 
by Andrew Pavlin. 


most schools do not even give an objective picture 
of true Christianity. When Jesus is referred to by 
history, philosophy, or even religion instructors, He 
is often cut down by humanistic thinking to a 
famous man who lived long ago. Today some no 
longer consider Him a really great man; He is some- 
times portrayed as a misguided dreamer; and in 
some circles even His ethics are no longer accepted 
as altogether desirable. 


Actually it would even be possible to attend some 
of our Protestant churches quite regularly and never 
hear anything specifically distinctive of Christianity. 
Many preachers, continually and almost solely, 
emphasize social, political, economic, psychological 
and personal problems in their sermons. Such 
topics are worthy of discussion from the pulpit if 
related to Christian principles. But if a preacher 
neglects altogether the Christian answer to the fun- 
damental question, “What think ye of Christ?” he 
will never reveal any one’s ignorance of Christianity. 

The current situation in the average home, in 
most of our schools, and even in some churches 
makes it really difficult for many Americans to se- 
cure an adequate understanding of genuine Biblical 
Christianity. And what is true today has been 
equally true for at least the past generation. In the 
nature of the case, our professors and scientists are 
products of our environment. For the most part 
they have ranked high scholastically and thus have 
mastered well the non-Christian subject matter they 
were taught. 

Seldom is a philosopher who accepts Christianity 
with its supernatural implications (including special 
revelation as a basic source of knowledge) invited 
to join the philosophy department of an American 
university. And a scientist who is not a thorough- 
going Evolutionist has little opportunity to secure 
a position teaching biology or geology. It is indeed 
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HOW TO PLAN A FOREIGKST 





Staff member Bill Ramer thinks that 
a party should be a party — not a 
low key or high pressure meeting 


on MOTIVE is more important than your 
method. Is love for the foreign student or desire 
for a successful party the motive behind your plans 
for that foreign student party? A well organized 
party may bring credit to your group, but if that is 
your motive you had better put the crepe paper and 
tea cups away. Your great impelling force should 
be a Christ-giving love for students from overseas. 

If you have the proper motive, your whole view 
of the party will change. You won’t use a social to 
gather together a little congregation for your latest 
sermon, but you will use the evening to win them as 
friends in order to win the later right to be heard. 
God is a gentleman and doesn’t force Himself on 
people—nor invite them under false pretenses. Are 
you a gentleman? How would you react to a group 
of Japanese people who invited you to a “social,” 
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then used it as a means to preach and to convert you 
to Buddhism? Suppose that they should pray right 
in the meeting that you would be “saved” to their 
great religion, Buddhism. Most people are too in- 
telligent to use such an approach but it happens all 
the time in Christian circles. Therefore, why not 
make the social a social and not a high pressure 
evangelistic meeting dressed in crepe paper and 
balloons. Are you surprised that Christ evidently did 
not preach at the wedding feast where He turned 
the water to wine? Many might rebuke Him today 
if He missed such a good opportunity to witness in 
season and out. Possibly His strange behavior could 
be explained on the grounds that He felt there were 
times to preach—and He believed the converse was 
true! 

Make the party one for the foreign students. Be 
sensitive to their needs and customs. You may like 
pork barbecue sandwiches, but if yon try to feed one 
to your Mohammedan roommate for refreshments 
you may be looking for a new roommate, and an 
American one at that. Charades is a wonderful 
game, but not for one who does not know the Ameri- 
can proverbs which are often the core of the game. 
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STUDENT PARTY 





No one likes to appear stupid, especially people who 
have come to this country for graduate work. Ana- 
grams is a great sport, but not for one to whom 
English is a secondary language. The dignified 
Chinese student may jump around the room like 
everyone else, trying to break the balloon that is tied 
to each person’s ankle. But don’t feel that because 
he laughs like the others he is really enjoying it. He 
may be too polite to suggest that this great indoor 
American sport would be considered crude in the 
culture of his background. Choosing games and 
events for a foreign student party is a very difficult 
job. However, there is one thing that makes a 
foreign student party easier than one for Americans. 
Foreign students are far more interested in your 
genuine friendship than your party play and oat- 
meal cookies. 

For this reason a warm, relaxed atmosphere, un- 
hurried by a pell-mell game schedule, is usually 
appreciated by these students. Many of them would 
like to converse over a cup of tea, talking about 
something other than the glories of America. They 
would be shocked to find a Christian American who 
would listen sympathetically to another country’s 
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view of world problems. 

It would be a blow indeed to find a person who 
wants to know about the foreign student’s family. 
If the American went so far as to ask if he might see 
pictures of the foreign student’s family, the situa- 
tion might get so dangerous that a new friendship 
could develop. And really we wouldn’t want that, 
for we might have to spend some of our valuable 
time with him later, and who knows, we might be 
forced to miss one of the many Christian committee 
meetings which are so necessary. 

We have the strange idea today that we are doing 
an effective work for God if we spend a lot of time 
with committees rather than with individuals. Even 
a cursory reading of the Gospels gives one the im- 
pression that Christ believed in living and working 
with the individual. 

We emphasize again, let the party belong to the 
foreign student. It may have been your custom to 
bring your best girl to all the other 1vcF parties, 
but why not break the chains of tradition (and 
pleasure) and bring a foreign student from your 
dorm? No doubt Susie appreciates your jokes more 
and gives you a much better time, but whose party 
is it, yours or the foreign students’? There is some- 
thing in the Bible about loving your neighbor as 
yourself, but it really doesn’t matter if we break 
the second greatest commandment at this party— 
after all, we are to have fun, aren’t we? 

And speaking of bringing foreign students to the 
party, remember to invite them properly. Orientals 
particularly are very proper people and a yell down 
the dorm hall at the last minute might not get them 
to the party. 

Maybe you are getting a bit provoked at this point 
because this article isn’t telling you what kind of 
party to have, what games to play, and what are the 
latest tricks in serving refreshments. Maybe you 
feel that way, and possibly you’re justified in such 
a feeling. However, several dozen parties have con- 
vinced the writer that what is needed varies a great 
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Dr. Frank Lake of the Christian Medical College 
in Vellore, South India, gives a raison 
d'etre for medical missions 


does hedin 


In THE LONG HowR of the Church’s life since Pen- 
tecost, medical missionaries have been used as her 
direct agents in lands overseas only during the past 
three or four minutes. From time to time mission- 
ary bodies have even developed a bias against 
medical missions. 

What exactly is the doctor or the nurse supposed 
to be doing in terms of the gospel and the commun- 
ication of God’s word in Christ to men? What does 
the physical healing of a heathen patient in a Chris- 
tian hospital achieve? Or should the question be, 
“What does it express?” Is this medical activity to 
be understood as something which must be effective 
as a means of communicating the gospel, or expres- 
sive as a way of showing the love which flows from 
the gospel, in those who have received it with com- 
mensurate gratitude? If the work is solely con- 
cerned to communicate the message of God’s saving 
acts in the death and resurrection of our Lord, the 
shape of the work, the priorities in “preaching time” 
and “healing time” will surely reflect that conception 
of the task. If, on the other hand, the works of com- 
passion are expressive Christian activities in their 
own right, they will be found wherever the love of 
God is shed abroad in the hearts of men and need 
no ulterior justification. In recent years, yet a third 
function has been allocated to the medical mission- 
ary: the task of giving knowledgeable guidance and 
exhortation to the younger churches of the tropics 
in the vital matter of community health and hygiene. 

Until the medical missionary can decide what 
God means him to be doing, he is likely to be found 
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All heaven is interested in the cross of Christ, all hell terribly afraid of it, while men 


are the only beings who more or less ignore its meaning. 


crashing along through a thick jungle of conflicting 
claims and urgent tasks (most tropical medical tasks 
look very urgent) without any clear sense of God’s 
priorities. The purpose of these few paragraphs is 
not to be so foolish as to usurp the work of the 
Holy Spirit by indicating what in any specific con- 
text priorities should be. It is limited to expressing 
the conviction that all these three angles of medical 
work are deeply rooted in the theological task of 
the Christian mission. They are deeply rooted, 
that is to say, in the Word of God, and are all 
necessary somewhere, in any full attempt to com- 
municate that Word to men in the conditions which 
at present prevail in “mission lands.” 


EXPRESSING THE LOVE OF GOD 
The duty of the Church to the world is not limited 


to the preaching of the gospel. The duty of the 
Christian to his fellow men is inclusive of every- 
thing that demonstrates his obedience to the second 
great commandment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” It is no part of a faithful Christian 
witness to devaluate the pure work of compassion. 
Bishop Hoare said in 190] that, “If we saw no 
spiritual results, if we saw no converts brought out 
by medical missions, if we saw no doors opened by 
their means— it would still be the bounden duty of 
Christian people to do what they can with the west- 
ern science which God has given, to alleviate misery, 
wretchedness, pain and disease, wherever it may be 
found.” 

The works of love must continue while the Church 
lives to obey her Lord. They do not need to stand 
at the bar of any missionary tribunal, nor should 
they be asked to give evidence of their evangelistic 
effectiveness. Even where His redeeming work is 
rejected the cosmic Christ still heals our wounds and 
carries our sorrows, as the Christ of Galilee, moved 
with compassion, healed the multitudes who a little 
later cried, “Crucify Him.” Those in whom He 
dwells will do no less. This is their diaconate. The 
origin of the diaconate [deacons who cared for the 
needs of widows, etc. See Acts 6] in the Church of 
the Acts was a response to a situation in which the 
Spirit’s indwelling love, expressed in practical 
works of caring, grew to such an extent that the 


apostles Lecame deeply concerned at their failure 
to give adequate time and energy to the preaching 
of the gospel. On the grounds that this was “un- 
reasonable,” they appointed “men full of the Holy 
Ghost” as deacons. Their leader, Stephen, is, para- 
doxically enough, better known thereafter for his 
great sermon of witness than for his table-serving; 
which goes to show that the Holy Spirit does not 
accord to this administrative distinction any real 
functional validity. The diaconate has remained 
and the medical missionary is performing its char- 
acteristic duties. Some churches in America have 
separated part of this activity of practical caring 
from the specific tasks of evangelistic mission. The 
organization called Church World Service provides 
food and medical aid in great quantity to distressed 
areas; and though the missionary on the spot may 
be asked to help in distribution, the home organi- 
zation is separate from that of the missions. But 
the churches in Britain have no such outlet. All 
that they do in fulfilling the law of love or in 
expressing the gratitude due to love is done through 
the agency of medical missions. And what a pathet- 
ically small trickle it is. 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL . sd 
In the context of non-Christian religions, works 


done in mercy are interpreted as works done for 
merit. They are seen as essentially ego-centric, 
motivated by the soul’s own desire for self-improve- 
ment, not out of loving attachment to the sufferer. 
Therefore the Christian deed of love needs the Chris- 
tian word of interpretation. Otherwise the glory is 
given to the missionary, not the missionary’s Lord. 
It must be made clear that all our love of men is 
not self-initiated, but that it arises simply out of 
gratitude to the God whom we love because He first 
loved us. How do we know He loves? Because of 
those historic facts and acts by which His son was 
made man, was crucified for us and for our salva- 
tion, who rose from the dead and who lives out His 
life in us now, works of love in His Body, the 
Church. 

The plain fact of the matter is this, that many 
of us who are medical missionaries would never 
have entered medicine had it not been for a clearly 
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understood vocation to share the good news of Christ 
as Saviour and Lord in this context of the doctor- 
patient relationship. Lord Horder says that the 
doctor now needs to understand “human nature” 
better than anyone else. We are convinced that the 
acceptance of loving-relatedness to God through 
Christ is the foundation of all true human relation- 
ships and therefore of spiritual, mental and physical 
health. To all the problems of tension, insecurity, 
restlessness, inferiority, depression, futility, frustra- 
tion and disintegration, the eternal God-Manhood of 
Christ holds the answers. We are able to speak of 
Him at a moment of singular realism and receptive- 
ness, when the sham and glamor and _pseudo- 
securities of the world are seen in truer perspective 
than usual. We who are called to this witness must 
be prepared for the Holy Spirit’s curative work on 
the physical side alone, that the deeper work of 
healing for eternity may not go by default. We have 
not begun to understand the dynamics of our Chris- 
tian apostolate and service until we have learned 
from St. John’s record of our Master’s inner con- 
sciousness that limitation, the things obedience bids 
us not to do, is just as important as, and far harder 
for humans to learn, than initiative. 
TEACHING THAT FOLLOWS 

The epistles of the New Testament commonly be- 
gin with a re-statement of some aspect of the mes- 
sage, the account of what God has done, and then 
proceed to the didache, the teaching that must be 
given to the community of Christian people. Re- 
sponding to the light, the Church itself becomes “a 
city set on a hill.” “Ye are the light of the world,” 
Christ says. But how can the disease-ridden inhab- 
itants of unsanitary tropical villages be such a com- 
munity of light? With hemoglobin levels around 
50 per cent from numerous blood-sucking parasites, 
zeal and keenness, practical neighborly acts and 
evangelistic activity when the day’s work is done, 
are physiologically impossible. So that with the 
teaching about prayer, family life, Bible study and 
literacy, must come teaching about the body as the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. Healthy living is possible 
in the tropics if the community will hold itself 
steadily to the light and knowledge the doctor can 
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so readily give. It is vital to the witness of the 
Church as a transformed community that the doctor 
be prepared to set aside time for this too. 

Hygiene and sanitation are no part of the Chris- 
tian message, no part of what we proclaim to the 
world. Nor must they be urged on the Christian 
community for any motive less worthy than that of 
becoming demonstrably the true Body of Christ 
living in the light of Christ who is the Light of the 
world. 

DETERMINING PRIORITIES 

These three main avenues of activity are abund- 
antly integrated into the life of the witnessing 
Church and, as such, are worthy aspects of the 
Christian mission. The love, the life and the light 
of Christ are all communicated in a true medical 
mission. But popular clamor would keep us wholly 
engaged in the healing of the sick. We yield to it at 
the peril of our spiritual usefulness. We must be- 
long primarily to Christ, and learn from Him the 
path of His priorities amid the maze of useful and 
beneficent possibilities. 

This means that two dynamic movements are vital 
to us: the withdrawal for prayer and the return for 
guided service. In addition to adequate daily prayer 
a quiet day each month is an inestimable gain. 

There must be in the doctor also a renunciation 
of all his own fads and fancies, a strong curbing 
of the hobby-horse of personal initiative. In almost 
every case where there has been a failure to dis- 
cern priorities or a clash of personalities, the cause 
lies in a failure to appropriate Christ’s gift and 
grace of sanctification. The ability to die daily to 
self, by faith and identification with the death 
of Christ, so that His life dwells in us—this is 
part of the finished work of Christ on our behalf. 
That the missionary should fulfill any of his tasks 
and responsibilities without accepting by faith this 
self-giving of his Lord, is inconceivable. But His 
presence and power are pledged to us so that we 
may know and do “those good works which God 
hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” 

END 


Reprinted from The Christian Graduate, publication of 
British IvF. 


I sometimes think that this is the peculiar sin of the present age—the attempt to make 
up for lack of character by outside service. It can never be done. It is zeal without 


knowledge. 
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horner’s 
haloectomy 


By RICHARD GODIN 
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“Il HAVE SPREAD OUT MY HANDS ALL THE DAY UNTO A REBELLIOUS PEOPLE... 
WHICH SAY, ‘STAND BY THYSELF, COME NOT NEAR ME; FOR I AM HOLIER THAN 
THOU.’ THESE ARE A SMOKE IN MY NOSE, A FIRE THAT BURNETH ALL THE DAY” 


(ISAIAH 65:2a, 5). 


S.: THAT FELLOW coming down the walk? His 
name is Jack Horner. Like his namesake in the 
nursery rhyme, Jack’s attitude toward others usually 
ends with, “What a good boy am I.” He seems to 
be wearing his halo at a jaunty angle this year. 

Hello, Jack. How’s the work going? 

“Just fine. Had a talk with a fellow in my dorm 
last night. Not much hope for the guy, though. He’s 
such a sinner!” 

That Jack is a busy boy, but he’d better watch his 
halo. It might slip and choke him. 

Are you in a hurry, Jack? Suppose we stop at 
the art center for a few minutes. They have re- 
productions of some religious paintings you might 
enjoy. Here, let me hold the door for you. 

There’s one by Hofmann called “The Saviour.” 
Yes, that’s a halo, although somehow it doesn’t seem 
necessary for Christ. He didn’t need any badge to 
identify Himself as the holy Son of God. 

That one over there is Da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” 
No halos in that picture, nor in the next one, “The 
Star of Bethlehem” by Burne-Jones. Personally, I 
prefer the last two. They seem a bit more realistic 
without the halos. 

You say you know a few Christians who would be 
hard to recognize as such, if they didn’t wear their 
halos? Perhaps you’re right. Shall we continue our 
walk? 

This red brick building is our medical school. 
Why don’t we borrow one of their procedures and 
diagnose a halo? Maybe we can find a cure. 

Here’s a comfortable bench where we can relax 
and think. Now let’s examine some of those brightly 
polished halos as they pass us by. They won’t be 
difficult to recognize. 

Isaiah speaks of the kind of fellow we’re thinking 
about. “We have heard of the pride of Moab; he 
is very proud: even of his haughtiness, and his 
pride . . .” Paradoxically, this same fellow might 
also be proud of his “voluntary” humility, and be 
very “pious.” 

See that girl in the gray coat over there by the 
Library? You may be interested in what one of her 
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howling, haloed friends said to her. The gist of the 
conversation was that the girl was going straight to 
hell, if she didn’t mend her ways. Strange that 
God’s love wasn’t mentioned, though, or what Jesus 
Christ had done for her. 

I’ve had some embarrassing experiences myself, 
you know. In fact, I came close to ruining the Bible 
study I had at the Men’s Dorm, because of my tar- 
nished halo. We were using Romans as a basis for 
a study on sin, and I had a pat outline for the study. 

The study hadn’t been going smoothly, and when 
someone asked another of the questions that were a 
little off the topic, I burst out with, “/’m asking 
the questions!” It took quite some time to pull 
that one out of the fire, but it taught me a lesson 
about pride—the hard way. 

Once we become accustomed to our halos, we 
seem to forget Christ’s humility, and the depth of 
His love. We view our fellow students with sancti- 
monious scorn, and seem to think that we can win an 
antagonistic non-Christian to Christ by merely hand- 
ing him a tract, and saying, “Do you know if you’re 
saved?” 

We hastily avoid any direction from God which 
might lead us to a lowly position on campus, or 
which might require mingling with fellows of an- 
other race or some who are not in our particular 
clique. 

Although we may be moving and doing some- 
thing, we’re certainly not achieving God’s best. Our 
halos are a very costly luxury. Not only do they 
cause us to lose friends but of even greater im- 
portance, they hinder our fellowship with God. We 
need to be reminded of the proverb, “Pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.” 

It’s easy for us to sit here and realize that some- 
thing’s wrong with our golden crown, but now that 
we've diagnosed the illness, we need a cure. You 
can readily see that the Good News of Christ’s 
conquest of sin isn’t getting much further than the 
newsstand. 

A doctor doesn’t cure a disease by removing the 
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symptoms. Nor can we. Instead we must get at the 
root of the problem, and then apply the remedy. 
The basic trouble we seem to have here is the com- 
mon denominator of most of our failures—sin. 
Because we have not allowed the Great Healer, 
Christ, to fill us with His love, we permit this sin to 
go unconfessed, and our halos begin to feel rather 
comfortable. 

“Let us search and try our ways, and turn again 
to the Lord.” “. . . He died for all, that those who 
live might live no longer for themselves, but for 
him who for their sake died and was raised.” 

Let’s write ourselves a prescription such as He 
would give us, the One who was not afraid of as- 
sociating with publicans and sinners. I must daily: 
pour contempt on my pride, meet the non-Christian 
as a friend who could bring glory to God, confess 
and repent and forsake any sin in my life, have a 
constant attitude of “To God Be the Glory,” and 
remember the words of Christ, “as you did it to one 
of the least of these my brethren, you did it to me.” 

“Christ had no halo and this one I’m wearing 
seems rather out of place and uncomfortable.” 

At that point Jack took off his halo and rolled 
it away like a hoop. 

“A great weight off my mind,” he said. END 





A FOREIGN STUDENT PARTY 
(continued from page 15) 

deal with the school, the students putting it on, and 
the guests. It might be best, as one school found, 
to have a very simple tea where each person points 
to his country on a big globe and tells some inter- 
esting thing about his native land. Or perhaps a 
mild game party would be appreciated by the stu- 
dents on your campus, or a foreign supper cooked 
by the foreign students themselves. (They love to 
cook their own dishes.) Only you can tell what type 
of party you should have—after hard evaluation 
work. Even though this article does not give you 
definite suggestions, the following party-planning 
criteria may prove quite helpful: crowd participa- 
tion, creative ability, and competition. 

Crowd participation simply means that everyone 
likes to enter into what is going on. It is a lot 
more fun playing checkers than to watch checkers 
being played. Try to arrange your party so that 
everyone participates in at least a few of the events. 

Many party games lack creative ability. It’s like 


counting to ten, just so much effort. Offering a 
prize for the best picture taken during a conducted 
tour of your city or countryside is an example of 
bringing in creative ability. Did you ever see a 
foreign student who didn’t have a camera? 

Then it is fun when there is competition. Pitting 
the fellows against the girls to get the taffy pulled 
first makes work real play. When you plan the 
party, check to see if it has these three elements. 

Create a warm, friendly atmosphere, but don’t 
let the party drag. A way to keep this from happen- 
ing is to stop games or events when people are en- 
joying them most. Cut off the game at the peak of 
the enjoyment curve; then your guests will come 
back for more. 

Long after the party events have died away in 
students’ minds, the recollection of your attitude 
toward them will remain. I have never heard any- 
one say that the reason they came to know Jesus 
Christ was because of a successful and entertaining 
party. However, I have heard a number of new 
Christians state that the basic reason they came to 
Christ was because they saw the loving Christ in the 
actions and attitudes of Christian students—and 
why can’t this happen at a party? END 


AN INTELLECTUAL JOURNEY 

(continued from page 13) 
a vicious circle but it may help to explain why we 
may minimize the significance of the prevalence of 
non-Christian views on so many college campuses 
and in so many research laboratories. 

If we realize that non-Christian views, even when 
held by admittedly fine scholars, are the inevitable 
products of their erroneous initial assumptions, and 
that these assumptions are almost as inevitably the 
product of their non-Christian environment, it will 
enable us to evaluate such views correctly. Instead 
of being unduly impressed by the humanism and 
materialism which seem to have won the field in 
educational circles today, we may confidently re- 
alize that although such people may be riding 
comfortably and swiftly in a streamlined, air-con- 
ditioned Cadillac, they are on the wrong road. END 

(Mr. Craig’s article indicates the need for a clear ex- 
planation of the gospel on college and university campuses. 
It is interesting to note that the cities in which St. Paul 
first preached the gospel were in the main university centers. 
If the gospel is true, it can make educated men and women 
retrace their steps and accept a new initial Premise—and 
God is doing that very thing today. Pray that He will do 
it on your campus.—eD.] 
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others may — you cannot 


1. cop has called you to be really like Jesus Christ, 
He will draw you into a life of crucifixion and 
humility, and put upon you such demands of obe- 
dience that you will not be able to follow other 
people, or measure yourself by other Christians, 
and in many ways He will seem to let other good 
people do things which He will not let you do. 
* * * 


Other Christians who seem very religious and 
useful may push themselves, pull wires, and work 
schemes to carry out their plans, but you cannot 
do it; and if you attempt it, you will meet with 
such failure and rebuke from the Lord as to make 


you sorely penitent. 
* * * 


Others may boast of themselves, of their work, 
of their success, of their writings, but the Holy 
Spirit will not allow you to do any such thing; 
and if you begin it, He will lead you into some 
deep mortification that will make you despise your- 


self and all your good works. 


Others may be allowed to succeed in making 
money, or may have a legacy left to them, but it 
is likely God will keep you poor, because He wants 
you to have something far better than gold, namely, 
a helpless dependence on Him, that He may have 
the privilege of supplying your needs day by day 


out of an unseen treasury. 
* * _ 


The Lord may let others be honored and put 
forward, and keep you hidden in obscurity, because 
He wants to produce some choice, fragrant fruit 
for His coming glory which can only be produced 
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in the shade. He may let others be great, but keep 
you small. He may let others do a work for Him 
and get the credit of it, but He will make you work 
and toil on without knowing how much you are 
doing; and then to make your work still more pre- 
cious, He may let others get the credit for the work 
which you have done, and thus make your reward 


ten times greater when Jesus comes. 
* * * 


The Holy Spirit will put a strict watch over you, 
with a jealous love, and will rebuke you for little 
words and feelings, or for wasting time which other 
Christians never seem distressed over. So make up 
your mind that God is an infinite Sovereign, and 
has a right to do as He pleases with His own. He 
may not explain to you a thousand things which 
puzzle your reason in His dealings with you, but 
if you absolutely sell yourself to be His love slave, 
He will wrap you up in a jealous love, and bestow 
upon you many blessings which come only to those 


who walk close to Him. 
* * * 


Settle it forever, then, that you are to deal direct- 
ly with the Holy Spirit, and that He is to have 
the privilege of tying your tongue, or chaining 
your hand, or closing your eyes, in ways that He 
does not seem to use with others. Now when you 
are so possessed with the living God that you are, 
in your secret heart, pleased and delighted over 
this peculiar, personal, private, jealous guardian- 
ship and management of the Holy Spirit over your 
life, you will have found the vestibule of heaven. 

END 


G. D. Watson in Living Words. 





SOME 
LIMITATIONS 


Science and religion are not 
antagonistic; rather they are 
complementary ways of looking 


at the whole of reality 


BY D. C. 


ae WORD “SCIENCE” means simply “knowledge,” 
and in that sense it was once applied to any branch 
of human knowledge; theology, for instance, was 
the “queen of the sciences.” However, the term has 
come to be restricted more and more to those 
spheres of intellectual activity in which progress 
can be achieved by what is commonly called the 
scientific method; so that a consideration of this 
method will at once fix the limits of what we intend 
to discuss. 


UNDERSTANDING NATURE 
In order to clear the ground I want to make some 


preliminary remarks about understanding nature. 
Of course, understanding or explaining nature may 
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OF 
SCIENCE 


SPANNER, PH.D. 


be said to be the prime object of science—leaving 
out the question, irrelevant here, of whether or not 
we wish to use our understanding for practical pur- 
poses. Now if we understand nature, it means that 
we can give answers to questions about nature—we 
can explain something we observe to happen there 
in terms of something else. 

Right at the outset I think we must recognize 
that there are two sorts of answers we can give to 
questions about nature and what we observe in 
nature. We can answer them in terms either of 
matter or of mind. Suppose, for instance, you ask 
me “Why is that kettle boiling?” I can either reply 
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“Because it is on the gas” or “Because I want to 
make some tea.” Both are sensible answers and both 
are quite correct. We seem therefore to have two 
answers to the same question, and it is here that we 
need to be extremely careful. A tremendous amount 
of confusion in the history of human thought has 
been caused by the fallacy that the two answers 
really do reply to the same question. Actually, they 
are answers to different questions. Unfortunately 
we use the same interrogative “Why?” in different 
senses, and that is probably the cause of the age-long 
confusion. It would be better if, in speaking of the 
mechanism of a happening, we used the word 
“how?” and we kept the word “why?” for the per- 
sonal reason for it. 

I therefore want to make this distinction right 
at the beginning. Let me restate it like this. We 
observe something to happen in nature. We ask for 
an explanation. There are two alternative kinds of 
answers. If we mean how was it brought about, the 
answer will be in materialistic terms. On the other 
hand, if we mean why was it brought about, the 
answer will be in personal and metaphysical terms. 
These two types of answers then can be briefly la- 
beled the “How?” answer and the “Why?” answer. 

Now we come to a very important principle. In 
seeking to explain nature the two types of answers 
must not be mixed, or confusion will result. Let 
us go back to our example of the tea kettle. I am 
going to ask the question “why?” repeatedly, using 
“why ?” really in the sense of “how?” We start off 
like this: 

(1) Why is the room full of mist? Because 
steam has been condensing. 

(2) Why was the steam there? Because the 
kettle was boiling. 

(3) Why was the kettle boiling? Because it was 
on the hotplate. 

(4) Why was the hotplate hot? Because elec- 
tricity was being forced through the element. 

(5) Why was it being forced through? Because 
electrons experience a force in a moving magnetic 
field . . . and so on. 

Now by receiving answers to all these questions 
I am gaining in my understanding of nature—I am 
learning how to explain each link in the chain in 
terms of the next lower one. I can represent it like 
this: a—B—c—p—E—F—G—and so on. 

Now consider what happens if I forget that 
“Why?” can be used in two different senses and I 
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insert in my chain of explanation an answer of the 
personal kind (instead, that is, of the materialistic 
or “How?” kind). 

The explanation would now be like this: 

(1) Why is the room full of mist? Because 
steam was condensing. 

(2) Why was the steam there? Because the 
kettle was boiling. 

(3) Why was the kettle boiling? Because I 
wanted to make some tea. 

Now this is quite satisfying if we are not trying 
to understand nature, but it is disastrous if we are, 
for what I have done in giving the last personal 
type of answer is to break the chain completely, and 
hide the fact that materialistic explanation could go 
on a lot further with very illuminating results. I 
have shunted the train of thought on to another 
line and left myself, and others too, puzzled as to 
where it was supposed to be going. Instead of the 
sequence of explanations a—B—c—p—E—F I now 
have a—Bb—c—a and nothing I can do can get me 
from a back to p, so that I miss all the rest of the 
story, i.e., D—E—F and so on. 

I think this illustrates then that the personal 
type of answer to the question “Why is this happen- 
ing?” must never be interpolated into the chain of 
materialistic answers. The two belong to comple- 
mentary ways of looking at the happening and must 
not be mixed. To change the figure they are at 
different levels and do not meet. 


GREEK SCIENCE COMPARED WITH MODERN 
The reason I have labored this point a bit is 


because I want to illustrate the method of science 
as we know it by contrasting it with Greek science. 
Greek science was a marvelous achievement. It ar- 
rived at some notable results at a time when scien- 
tific instruments were almost non-existent. What 
were its characteristics? It laid much less stress 
than we do on observation, and very much more on 
abstract thought—i.e., reasoning divorced from the 
data given by the senses. And yet those were not the 
features that brought it ultimately to a full stop, 
or practically to a full stop. The habit of observa- 
tion could have grown progressively, and the evi- 
dence of the senses could have wormed its way into 
the reasoning process and given it a much more 
solid basis in fact. It needed something more posi- 
tive to stop progressive science than these weak- 
nesses of Greek practice. It needed, in fact, some 
real stubborn monkey wrench in the works to throw 
it out of gear, and I think that such an element is 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON: 


I do not know what I may appear to the world; but to myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the seashore and diverting myself by now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay all 


undiscovered before me. 


found in the very habit of thought which I have 
been discussing—mixing up the two types of an- 
swers which we can give in attempting to explain 
nature. What the Greeks did—not all of them, but 
those who came ultimately to dominate the scene— 
was to interpolate answers of the personal kind in 
the chain of materialistic cause and effect. And 
when they did this of course that particular investi- 
gation was at an end, for a “final cause,” so-called, 


had been found. 


Perhaps the matter is not quite so simple as I 
have just attempted to outline, but one principle 
underlying the failure of Greek science to develop 
further I think was undoubtedly this, that they 
“mixed their answers” by interpolating into their 
explanations of natural phenomena considerations 
which we now feel are quite foreign to science al- 
together, though they are quite at home in other 
connections. Let me give you just one example. 
There was a famous school of Greek philosophers 
founded by Pythagoras, who was a very accom- 
plished mathematician. The Pythagoreans decided 
that the sun, moon and planets must move in cir- 
cular paths with uniform speed. In answer to the 
question, “Why do they move like this?” they gave 
the answer, “Because the heavenly bodies are divine 
and therefore must move in the only perfect and re- 
spectable way—i.e., in circles of uniform speed.” 
You can see at once here how they introduced non- 
materialistic ideas like ethical or esthetic ones to 
explain a material situation. The important thing is 
this, that even if such answers are perfectly good 
and correct ones (as in the case of my wanting to 
make tea), they must not be interpolated into the 
scientific chain — they must be kept outside it — 
above it, if you like, or below it, but under no cir- 
cumstances within it. In short, the explanations of 
science must be kept wholly materialistic, just as the 
technique of scrubbing a floor is wholly materialis- 
tic. The spiritual element must come in the motive 
with which the scientist pursues science, not in the 
structure of science itself. 





INDUCTION AND DEDUCTION 

One great characteristic of modern science then 
is that it entirely omits from its explanations of 
phenomena any factors except those of a material 
nature. It rigidly eschews any causes of a metaphys- 
ical or theological kind. And it does this not from 
choice, but because it is now realized that it is a 
logical fallacy not to do so. As a matter of fact 
some of the early Greek philosopher-scientists did 
the same, and it was only later that science became 
again entangled with ideas foreign to it. 

I want now briefly to mention these earlier Greek 
atheistic philosophers—they are usually called the 
lonian School—and discuss how their procedure 
differed from ours. We saw that these early scien- 
tists excluded from their science any metaphysical 
or theological ideas, just as we do. How then did 
they differ from us? I think that the answer can be 
put briefly like this: they followed far more the 
deductive method and far less the inductive, and 
deduction often proceeded independently of any 
previous induction. Let me try to explain what 
these two processes are. 

Induction and deduction are two processes of 
thought—two patterns on which thinking is based, 
if you like. In’a sense they are opposites. Deduc- 
tion starts with some general law or principle and 
reasons downward to particular cases. Mathematics 
is almost wholly deductive. It starts with the general 
properties of, say, numbers, and reasons down from 
those to the hosts of particular cases that make up 
the substance of our textbooks. Because numbers 
obey certain very simple and general laws (addition, 
and so on), therefore we deduce that as a special 
case of these laws the binomial theorem is true. Or 
we may start with the binomial theorem as a gen- 
eralization and reason downward from it — i.e., 
deduce from it—a formula giving the square root 
of ten. In deduction then we are always coming 
“downstairs” from a more general statement to a 
less general one. 

Induction, on the other hand, starts from parti- 
cular cases and reasons up to general principles. In 
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doing so it has to enlist the help of very broad as- 
sumptions and this means that the proof of a general 
proposition by inductive reasoning does not have 
the absolute certainty that the proof of a particular 
proposition has by deductive reason. A deductive 
proof means absolute and entire certainty (cp. 
mathematics) ; an inductive proof means only that 
our proposition is probably true. 
A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE 

In a class experiment with light one scholar finds 
that if he measures the angles of the incident and 
refracted rays and obtains the ratio of their sines 
the result is,a constant, no matter what the angles 
were. He tries five angles, we will suppose, and 
consequently he gets five separate facts. Another 
scholar, using a different liquid, gets four results, 
but his constant ratio is different. Ultimately, when 
the teacher collects all the results, he finds that 
he has, say, fifty observed results, or fifty basic 
facts. He groups these into classes determined by 
the liquid which was being experimented with. Now 
he commences to reason inductively from the fact- 
ual material. He first makes a tremendous assump- 
tion: from the limited experience of how a particu- 
lar beam of yellow light behaved in his particular 
classroom when it entered a few particular samples 
of water at four or five particular angles he con- 
cludes at one leap, and often unconsciously of the 
step he is taking, that he knows how any beam of 
yellow light will behave when it enters any drop of 
water in any ditch at any other time. In other 
words, he assumes that in “identical circumstances” 
nature will always behave in the same way; i.e., he 
assumes the uniformity of nature. (It is very difficult 
in passing, to justify this assumption logically; we 
believe that it could not be said of human beings, 
for instance.) Having broadened his experience by 
making this basic assumption, the teacher looks at 
his data like so many pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, and 
tries to find out the pattern behind them. In other 
words, he tries to solve the question: What simple 
principle is it from which all of these results can be 
deduced as particular cases? Now this important 
step, finding a formula to show the unity behind all 
the diverse cases, is obviously going from the parti- 
cular to the general; i.e., it is typically inductive. It 
is very rarely that this is accomplished by pure 
reasoning; much more often we have to be guided 
by such things as imagination, “hunches,” analogies, 
intuition, or even dreams! And so it comes about 
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that we need to have our minds stocked with all sorts 
of apparently irrelevant facts and ideas, and the 
man or woman whose mind is so stored is the most 
likely to hit on the right solution to the problem. 
This solution, of course, we call a “hypothesis”; 
if it is satisfactory for all our data it is further 
tested in a way I shall describe, and then, if estab- 
lished, it becomes a Jaw. In our particular example, 
we finally arrive at the laws of the refraction of 
light. 

I have given this example at length because it 
does bring out two very important points about the 
scientific use of induction: first, that it starts from 
facts, and second, that it can only proceed at all 
by making the tremendous assumption — in some 
respects like an act of faith — of the uniformity 
of nature. It is true that experience gives over- 
whelming support to this assumption (though 
breaches of the uniformity are sometimes reported 
under the name of “miracles”), but the real reason 
why we always make it is simply that we can get 
absolutely nowhere scientifically if we do not. That 
practical reason is more important than the logical 
difficulty of justifying it. 

THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

I hope now that we have gained a fairly clear 
insight into the meaning of the terms induction and 
deduction. If so, we shall be in a position to sum- 
marize the method of science as we understand that 
term, for this method involves both types of process 
in a special relation to one another. 

The scientific method, then, of investigating 
nature consists of the following stages. 

First, we observe nature to find out how she 
behaves. Our observations constitute the facts. Very 
often we observe nature under specially arranged 
conditions not usually found—in other words, we 
experiment. We do so because the observations or 
facts we there get are in a more convenient form for 
us to handle than if we just took what nature 
presented us with. 

Secondly, we mentally replace these particular 
isolated observations with propositions true univer- 
sally—we generalize them. This is an inductive 
step and is usually done quite unconsciously. 

Thirdly, we frame a hypothesis to bring together 
all our generalized facts, or to relate them all to 
some other set of facts. In other words, we try to 
find a principle underlying them all, or we try to 
explain them. In this step, as we saw, imagination, 
analogy and all sorts of queer miscellaneous infor- 
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mation may play an important part. Here again we 
make a great basic assumption—the so-called law of 
universal causation—that nothing happens without 
cause. 


Fourthly we test our hypothesis by seeing to what 
it leads in some unexplored direction. This is a 
deductive step, since we are reasoning from a 
general statement or hypothesis down to its mani- 
festation in particular cases. If these consequences 
of our hypothesis stand the test of experiment or 
observation we feel so much more certain of its 
truth; if more and more such tests continue to give 
confirmatory answers we feel still surer of its sound- 
ness. Eventually it may come to be accepted as a 
law, but it still remains subject to experimental test. 
It is of the essence of the scientific method that it 
can never lead to final and absolute certainty; its 
continued use can only establish the truth of our 
formulations with an ever-increasing degree of prob- 
ability. It is something like an asymptote in mathe- 
matics—we get nearer and nearer, but can never 
finally reach absolute certainty. 

Before I pass on to the question of the limitations 
of science, let me just return to the point I touched 
on earlier; how our method differs from that of the 
materialistic Greek philosophers of the Ionian 
School. I think the answer is fairly clear—we pay 
far more attention to observed facts than they did, 
and in addition we dig up, by experiment, new facts 
which lie “below the surface.” Not only does 
modern science start with facts; it repeatedly re- 
turns to them to test its hypothesis. It reasons up- 
ward from its primary facts inductively, and then 
downward to a set of consequences (which may 
be facts) deductively. Thus planted firmly with 
both feet on the facts of nature it is no wonder that 
it has been able to void the “top-heaviness” of so 
much of the ancient theorizing. The ultimate deci- 
sions are not given, as many of the Greeks supposed, 
by logical, esthetic or moral considerations which 
all belong to the mental sphere; they are given by 
nature. Science therefore does recognize an external 
authority, and bow unhesitatingly to it, but it is a 
materialistic authority, and this once more brings 
out the point that, in itself, science is necessarily 
and wholly materialistic. Any more exalted adjec- 
tive must be applied to the scientist, not to science. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE 
I now want to turn to another topic, that of the 
limitations of science. We are all of us conscious 


in a general sort of way that there are things science 
cannot do. Sometimes it tries to do them, or rather 
we try to do them using science. We fail, but often 
we do not quite know why we fail; whether it is due 
to our lack of skill or whether we have attempted 
something inherently impossible. I want now to at- 
tempt to set things in their proper perspective and 
to enable us to see just why we sometimes fail in 
our use of science. I shall not discuss in detail 
two fairly obvious kinds of limits to science—the 
practical one which depends on some things being 
physically too difficult, like lunching on the moon 
and returning in time for tea—and the theoretical 
one that depends on the fact that we cannot observe 
nature without disturbing her in some degree. We 
cannot know, in other words, how she would have 
been behaving had we not been watching her. This 
limitation is not of great importance in everyday 
science; it is only as we press our investigations 
down into the atomic world that it becomes very 
important. Electrons in particular seem to be ex- 
tremely sensitive; you only have to look at them to 
throw them completely off their balance! What this 
means of course is that ultimately we must be con- 
tent with approximations; our knowledge of matter 
can never be exact. 

I want, however, to devote my time to discussing 
limitations imposed, not by the constitution of 
nature (as both the previous examples have been), 
but imposed rather by the way our minds work— 
limitations which spring from the very method of 
science. The first of these arises from its abstract- 
ness. 

We all know the difference between what is 
abstract and what is concrete. I shall not try to 
define it, for it may lead us into rather deep waters. 
But consider what it actually is that science deals 
with. One might be tempted to say “material objects 
and systems of objects. Science treats of things 
like lumps of iron, jellyfish, acids and so on.” Now 
as a matter of fact, science does not deal with these 
at all—that is, it does not deal with that actual 
lump of iron, or this particular jellyfish, or that 
bottle of acid. It deals with abstract characteristics 
of these things—shall we loosely say, their proper- 
ties. All of the generalizations and laws of science 
are about these abstract qualities. Science does not 
deal with concrete realities as such. It takes notice 
of something about them— it abstracts something 
fom them—and deals with that. For instance, it 
discusses the mass of this lump of iron, not the lump 
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of iron itself; it considers the specific gravity of 
that solution, not the very body of liquid itself. That 
is what we mean by the abstractness of science—the 
fact that it deals with characteristics which are 
abstract even though these do belong to concrete 
situations. Now this means that when a scientist in- 
vestigates a situation he takes notice not of the 
actual concrete situation itself but of certain details 
—-such things as positions, colors, refractive indices, 
alkalinities and so on, all of them abstractions 
which we can still talk about when the concrete 
situation has ceased to be. But further than this, 
he does not even consider all of these; he chooses 
from among them the ones he considers relevant. 
The others he neglects. 
ABSTRACTION IN PRACTICE 

Here is a beaker containing a piece of iron, a 
piece of copper, and some acid. The scientist wants 
to investigate what is happening there. What does 
he jot down in his notebook? He records the pres- 
ence of iron and copper (not any particular pieces 
of iron and copper, but iron and copper as abstract 
entities) ; then he notes down that there was acid 
bathing them, and that the two metals were in con- 
tact; and finally perhaps he makes a record of the 
temperature. He thus has down these abstract no- 
tions: iron, copper, acid, contact, temperature. Now 
there is a great deal more he might have recorded, 
but he judges that it is irrelevant. He might have 
put down the shape of the beaker; whether it was 
in room 42 or room 63; the phase of the moon, 
and so on. Obviously the number of things he 
might have recorded is infinite. In the very nature 
of the case he must choose what he is to record, 
since he cannot transfer the concrete situation it- 
self to his notebook. And he may choose wrongly ; 
he may leave out some factor which quite unknown 
to him is an influential one. We all know how easy 
it is to forget to measure the temperature; but even 
with a perfect memory to help us we can never be 
absolutely certain that we have taken notice of ab- 
solutely every relevant feature. The clue to the 
situation may be in some totally unsuspected quar- 
ter—even the presence of sunspots has proved to 
be associated with laboratory happenings, so who 
can tell where to draw the line between the relevant 
and the irrelevant? Thus we may say that the fact 
that the scientist deals with abstractions—mental 
conceptions taken from, i.e., abstracted from, the 
concrete situation, and not with the concrete sys- 
tem itself—means that an element of doubt must 
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John Oglethorpe once remarked to John Wesley, 
“T never forgive.” 


Wesley’s reply: “Then I hope, sir, you never sin.” 





always be present in scientific explanations—doubt 
resulting from the fact that he may have failed to 
take notice of a relevant circumstance. History 
has many records of this sort of thing. 
SCIENTIFIC TERMS OF REFERENCE 

What is, in a way, I think, philosophically the 
most important limitation, I have left till the last. 
When a Royal Commission is appointed it is given 
certain “terms of reference.” They may run like 
this: “to receive and consider evidence submitted 
by university lecturers dissatisfied with their pay.” 
Now science has its terms of reference too. We 
might define them in this way, “to receive impres- 
sions through the senses and to relate them together 
rationally.” You may remember that starting with 
the ancient Greeks there began a long controversy 
as to the way we arrive at true knowledge. Is it 
through the senses or through reason? I think. it 
was Plato who first satisfactorily stated the answer, 
that we do not apprehend nature with the senses, 
but through them. The senses are the organs by 
which mind apprehends the external world. Both 
reason and the senses therefore have a part to play 
in the attainment of knowledge. The previous limi- 
tation we discussed depends upon the part reason 
has to play; for the moment we start thinking about 
things we are dealing with abstractions—the mind 
just cannot handle concrete realities. Now the pres- 
ent limitation depends on the part the senses have 
to play in attaining scientific knowledge. Here is 
an example. Up in the sky I see a rainbow. I want 
to explain it. I note down all the facts I consider 
relevant—the presence of rain, the exposure of the 
sun’s disc and so on. I then measure the angle 
subtended by the rainbow at my point of observa- 
tion. All this information comes through the senses, 
and would be the same whatever observer recorded 
it. A lot of similar details—the presence of some 


A critic of Dwight L. Moody complained, “Has 
Moody a monopoly of the Holy Spirit?” “No,” a 
friend replied, “but the Holy Spirit has a mon- 
opoly of Moody.” 















cows in a nearby field—are also conveyed through 
the senses,, but I pass over them as irrelevant. But 
what shall we say of such details as, for instance, 
the beauty of the rainbow, or its Biblical signifi- 
cance? You might be tempted to say “Those are 
irrelevant too.” That is true, but they are irrele- 
vant for a different reason from that which makes 
the presence of cows irrelevant. They are, in fact, 
outside the “terms of reference” of science; they 
are not apprehended by the senses; two different 
observers would report on them differently. What 
are such things as beauty and significance, then? 
They are judgments passed by the mind on what 
is conveyed through the senses—they are not the 
sense-impressions themselves, and so they do not 
come into the scientific picture. 

What I have been saying amounts to this: science 
is limited in the type of idea it deals with. It deals 
with conceptions such as color, mass, loudness, 
shape and so on which are suggested directly to us 
by our sense-impressions. Other ideas—often judg- 
ments of esthetic or moral value, for instance, like 
beauty or goodness—are not suggested directly to 
us by our senses; they are judgments of the mind 
on what the senses present. As such they differ 
from observer to observer, and confusion results 
if we try to introduce them into science, as some 
of the Greeks did (cp. Pythagoras and heavenly 
orbits). They are not the correct raw material, 
and they clog the works up. It is as if our Royal 
Commission on the pay of University Lecturers 
were to be presented with evidence that starfish 
were related to sea-urchins. Half the commission 
would walk out! It is not in their terms of reference. 
AN ANALOGY 

I want to close this paper with an analogy that 
will illustrate this last type of limitation, and also 
help to remove a spurious one—the idea that sci- 
ence is limited to one sphere of experience and 
religion to another, and that one begins where the 
other stops. It will show, I think, how the two are 
rather complementary ways of looking at the whole 
of reality—that is, the external world we perceive 
with our senses. The analogy is this. Instead of the 
mental activities of faith and science we consider 
the bodily activities of hearing and sight. Now 
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hearing and sight are not limited in their use to 
specific occasions. It is lawful to employ our eyes 
under all circumstances, even in a concert audito- 
rium, and the same is true of our ears. Hearing 
is a lawful bodily activity even when we are inves- 
tigating a rainbow—it just happens to be not par- 
ticularly useful then. But it is still a valid means of 
seeking information. 

Now suppose that you and a friend are, and al- 
ways have been, stone deaf, though you have ex- 
cellent eyesight. The point I want to make is this 
—you have no method of reasoning open to you by 
which you may prove that there is a world of sound 
besides the world of light. You may guess at it—for 
instance, you may puzzle over the curious actions 
of the members of the orchestra and conclude that 
they must have some purpose in view other than 
merely making grotesque faces, and blowing down 
tubes. You may be disposed to think so too from 
what your friend Jones writes to you—that he en- 
joys a concert most with his eyes shut. He can “hear 
the music” better, he writes, though you have no 
idea what on earth he means by “hearing” or 
“music.” But you cannot reason from one world to 
the other—your faculty of seeing can never prove to 
you that there is such a thing as music. Music is 
outside its “terms of reference.” Hearing and seeing 
are two quite distinct ways of apprehending reality. 
One is not more basic than the other—each exists in 
its own right, though there may be times when one is 
more important than the other. The descriptions, 
moreover, that they give of the world are potentially 
quite complete in themselves. In explaining a phe- 
nomenon that presents itself to my visual faculty | 
never reach a point when I have to drag in the world 
of sound to explain the mechanism of what I ob- 
serve. I may have to if I want to answer the question 
“Why?” (for instance, Why is that man puffing out 
his cheeks over that wooden tube? ), but so long as I 
keep myself to the question “How?” my eyes can 
supply all the answers. I am never driven to the 
point of saying, “I cannot explain how this occurs 
unless there is a big bang here.” And the same is 
true of phenomena which present themselves to my 
ears. I can, in principle at least, work out a per- 
fectly complete chain of cause and effect without 


The Scripture is that wherewith God draweth us to Him and not wherewith we should 
be led from Him. Thou must therefore go along by the Scripture as by a line, until 


thou come at Christ, which is the way’s end and resting place. 
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ever introducing entities belonging to the world of 
sight. 


In exactly the same way science and religion are 
complementary ways of apprehending the whole of 
reality. Science cannot be used to prove or disprove 
the existence of God, any more than eye-information 
can decide logically for or against the reality of 
music. Science may lead us to the place where we 
feel compelled to decide that there is a God—but we 
make the decision on grounds other than scientific. 
The consideration of the existence of God is outside 
the “terms of reference” of scientific inquiry. It is 
not a forbidden thing for science to discuss it—it is 
an impossible thing for it to do so. The eye just 
cannot apprehend sounds. When scientists do dis- 
cuss God they do so as men, never as scientists. 


Again, the scientific description of the universe 
can in principle be quite complete and self-con- 
tained. We never need to say in scientific inquiry, 
“At last we have come to the place where we must 
bring in God.” It is because we make the logical 
fallacy of bringing in God to close the gaps in our 
scientific knowledge that the rationalist so often 
laughs at us. Science breaks through the gaps, and 
religion seems once again to be in retreat. 


We see, then, that one commonly imagined limita- 
tion must be removed from science. It cannot be 
confined to any particular part of human experi- 
ence; it must be admitted to all, even to the enjoy- 
ment of poetry and music. But if this limitation is 
removed, and we admit it everywhere, we must 
always remember that it comes in subject to its 
“terms of reference,” that is, that it is able to take 
cognizance only of sense-impressions, just as the eye 
can apprehend only colors or shapes. 


It is for this reason that the truth of the Christian 
position cannot be established or disproved scien- 
tifically. It is only perceived when a new faculty— 
faith—has been given to us. “For this cause,” our 
Lord said, “came I into the world, that they which 
see not might see.” With this spiritual sight science 
has, and can have, nothing to do, for it lies out- 
side its terms of reference, and its inability here 
constitutes, for us Christians, its most significant 
limitation. END 


Reprinted by permission from The Christian Graduate, 
publication of the British ivr. 
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THE PICNIC IS OVER 


(Continued from inside back outa 


So-and-so says there is no pie like this pie,” “Ac- 
cording to Tycoon So-and-so this pie is the only 
way of continuing the picnic.” 

But then an interesting thing happened. Sci- 
entists and even skeptics—including some who just 
a few years ago had scoffed at hell-fire and pie in 
the sky—began to run all around the picnic grounds 
shouting “Hey! A storm—a big one—is coming. 
Run for shelter! The picnic’s over.” 

This time it wasn’t the Christians who were the 
prophets of doom. It was the scientists, the edu- 
cated people. Few Christians had a mental con- 
cept of hell-fire after death as horrible as the con- 
cept scientists had of hell-fire impending here and 
now. 

Meanwhile everyone could see that it was getting 
darker. What to do? We Christians were enjoy- 
ing the picnic as much as anyone else. 

There we are. 

What’s the answer? The following seem to be 
the main elements of the truly Christian, Biblical 
answer: 

(1) Christians must realize that the picnic—at 
least as far as we’re concerned—is over. 

(2) We must understand that death is death, 
whether by automobile accident or heart failure 
or ‘atomic bombing, whether in the twelfth or the 
twentieth century. 

(3) Our message to non-Christians must be that 
“It is appointed unto man once to die and after 
that the judgment.” We must try to get across to 
people that to fall into the hands of an angry God 
is infinitely worse than to fall into the hands of 
any nation of the world. 

(4) We must believe and preach that God’s 
prisonhouse of hell is infinitely worse than any 
earthly prison. Hell is real, hell is no imaginary 
lever to force a moral decision. 

(5) We must begin to live for pie in the sky 
again, rather than for houses and cars and insur- 
ance and success. We must show non-Christians 
that the best earthly picnic cannot even be com- 
pared with a single day in the Father’s house. 

(6) We must set our course and make our deci- 
sions in the light of God’s eternal perspective, as 
revealed in the Word, rather than in the shifting, 
changing perspective of present world history. END 
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SIX FRESHMEN LOOK FOR PURPOSE AT MSU 


We have worried away 17 long weeks at msu trying to come to terms 
with a problem which has given us no peace: What are we doing here? 
We have been led by the nose into a blind chaos of conflicting purposes 
to wander up blind alleys and to feed on 17 weeks of empty, windy husks. 
In justice to ourselves and our parents, who so naively have entrusted us 
to blind leaders of the blind, we would like a few answers to certain fun- 
damental questions. We are sick of hypocrisy, compromise and deceit. We 
are disgusted with vacillating, evasive answers to straightforward questions. 
It would be small comfort to get one straight answer before the night falls 
on us and we are blown to dust by some gigantic bomb already being 
loaded for us. 

What should 
the University make out of us, what qualities develop in us? What essen- 
tially is the nature of the University? 


What precisely are we to expect from the University? 


Is the University merely a glorified high-powered trade school to teach 
us how to woo the Almighty Dollar, to butcher the Golden Calf? Or is 
it rather a kind of high class country club, a social merry-go-round of 
dates, sorority teas, fraternity firesides, and bleary week ends at the [tavern] 
guzzling beer? Or is it an organization to support and develop a “healthy 
athletic program, in which we sit and worship, while hard-headed, golden 
young animals butt each other across the field or chase each other up and 
down the basketball floor?” 

If this is what the University is supposed to be, then let’s burn our 
books. All the tripe, literature, philosophy, history, music, is 
but a waste of time and money. We can’t sell these things, “we can’t drink 
these things, we can’t have fun with these things. We don’t even like to 
talk about these or think about them, and we fear those who do. So why 
bother about them at all? 

Let’s face it. We are more interested in our petty inanities, with our 
dates, our games, our beer parties, than we are with any 
institution dedicated to humanity and spirit.” 


“cultural” 


“problems of an 
What do we care about 
developing our faculties for the appreciation of the fine or the beautiful? 
What do we care about the problems of arriving at the truth, about a 
hunger for the spiritual, about higher things of life? 

We are not even cognizant that such hungers, that such desires, that 
such entities exist, and care less. 

Let us anesthetize our minds and souls, wrapping them in the soft 
cocoon of opiate pleasures, in a constant round of necking parties, big 
games, and week-end sprees. Until finally comes graduation day, when with 
senses and sensibilities benumbed and crystallized in our own apathy and 
indifference, we will be fished out of our comfortable little cess-pool with 
dead minds and dead souls—to be stamped with the great Seal of the 
University and sent upon our way. When will we wake from this tragic 
farce? Will no one show us the way? 

(Reprinted from M—— State University daily, 


“Letter to the Editor” section.) 


Mary’s Dream 


Mary is a university student. A hee 


life she has wanted to be a foreign 
missionary. “Please, Lord,” she prayed, 


“let me take the gospel to India or 1 


Africa.” 

One night Mary had a dream. In — 
her “dream the ‘Lord: apie to. ber 
“Mary,” He said, “do you poe want 
tobe Sercign 

“Oh yes,” said Mary, “I can hardly 


wait.” 


Then the Lord said, rt who 


lives across the hall?” 
“A girl from Malaya,” said Mary. 
“Her name is May Chong.” 


“Who lives in the room at the end — 


of the: hall?” 


“A girl from India,” said Mary. “I 


don’t know her name. They say her 
father is very important.” 

“Who sits next to you in your polit- 
ical science class?” 


“That is a boy from Pakistan. They 
say his Government sent him here for _ 


special training.” 


“Have you ever visited May no a 


and become her friend?” 


little time there is.” | 
“Have you ever visited the girl from 


India who lies at the end of the hall?” 


or Africa see eee i 
when you ae nota flee wie 
here?” 


Ad 


ba 
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in doing His work? (3) Get the spiritual impact of 21:43-45. Cp. 1:1-9. 
Consider this as a summary of the contents of Joshua. The conquest will 
be (ch. 1), is being (chs. 2-12), has been (chs. 13-24) accomplished. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

JOSHUA 22 (1) What action was taken by the Trans-Jordanic tribes (v. 10)? 
In accounting for the reaction of the other tribes (v. 12), read Deut. 12: 
1-14. Does the mere suggestion of idolatry rouse me to action? (2) What 
method was used to solve the difference of opinion (vv. 13-20) and how 
effective did it prove to be? What principle is here for the handling of 
differences among Christians (Gal. 6:1; Matt. 18:15-17)? 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5 

josuua 23 (1) What are the main ideas of Joshua’s farewell address to 
the elders? (2) Note everything said about enemies and warfare (vv. 3, 
5, 9, 10). What principles emerge for regulating the Christian warfare? 
(3) What is said concerning the law (vv. 6-8) and the covenant (v. 16)? 
Why would these warnings be especially relevant to the leaders of the 
nation? (4) Express in your own words the two alternatives Joshua de- 
scribes and their consequences. Think through a personal application. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

josHua 24 (1) Why does Joshua recount the history of the nation before 
making the dramatic challenge of vv. 14, 15? (2) What issue does Joshua 
put to a vote and how does he cast his ballot (vv. 14, 15)? Does his ex- 
ample have influence (vv. 16-18)? (3) Note how the decision of the people 
was tested (vv. 19-21) and what was said when the witness pillar was set 
up (vv. 22-28). (4) With v. 32 cp. Genesis 50:24, 25; Heb. 11:22. (5) 


” 


“As for me and my house.” Is my relationship to God such that, no matter 
what others do, my allegiance and faithfulness will not waver? 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7 
SUMMARY—JOSHUA (1) Spend some time formulating an estimate of the 


character of Joshua, taking a bird’s-eye view of his life. Review the part 
that early experience had in shaping his character. (Ex. 32:17, 18; Num. 
14:4-10; Num. 27:18-23; Deut. 31:7, 8; Deut. 34:9). (2) What was his 
outstanding characteristic? The secret of his power (Num. 27:18; Deut. 
34:9)? (3) By whom was Joshua most influenced? What was the result 
of his influence (24:31)? (4) In what way may my life be changed to 
follow the example of Joshua? Has this study resulted in any change in 
my beliefs or practices (James 1:23, 24)? 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8 

Jupces (Introduction) The structure of the book of Judges revolves around 
the selected biographies of men and women God raised up to lead His 
people. The keynote of Judges is disobedience and its chief lesson is “keep 
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was the source of his superhuman strength (v. 6)? (3) What would be 
the value of this encounter in exercising Samson’s dependence upon God? 
Am I growing in dependence upon God by exercising trust in Him in 
small ways? Do I expect to be His instrument in great battles without 
first trying His strength in the lesser ones? 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22 

Jupces 15 (1) In reading wv. 1-8, determine what passions dominated the 
behavior of Samson. What gave rise to this display of anger (vv. 1, 2)? 
In what sense was his behavior justified (v. 6)? In what sense unjustified? 
(2) How did the leaders of Judah consider Samson and what action did 
they take (vv. 9-13)? How did Samson react to this betrayal? (3) “The 
Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him” (v. 14). Note how often this 
phrase is used of Samson (14:6, 19). Do I tend to excuse myself by say- 
ing “What can one person do?” (4) To whom did Samson give credit 
for his success in battle (v. 18)? Do I consider myself God’s servant, as 
Samson did? May I expect Him to provide as adequately for me (v. 19)? 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 

Jupces 16 (1) What prompted Delilah to betray Samson (vv. 4, 5, 18), 
and what kind of person does this show her to be? Read Prov. 7:6ff. (2) 
How did Delilah proceed to discover Samson’s secret (vv. 6-17)? What was 
the secret of his power? Wherein does my strength lie? (3) “He knew 
not that the Lord was departed from him” (v. 20). Do I have the confi- 
dence that God is with me? On what condition will He abide with me 
(John 15:10)? (4) Do you think that Samson fell short of God’s very best 
for him? If so, why? 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

supces 17 (1) In chs. 17-21, we may be carried back to the time imme- 
diately following the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, when the tribes were 
endeavoring to settle the territory allotted to them. (2) Read the incident 
concerning Micah and his gods, considering how this reveals the state of 
religion in Israel at the time. Note those practices specifically forbidden 
by Moses: (a) making idols; (b) a private place of worship; (c) un- 
authorized priest in Micah’s son;_(d) the false sanction of a Levite. (3) 
Is there any indication that Micah’s conscience may have been uneasy prior 
to the appearance of the Levite? How was the Levite persuaded to take 
part in this ynorthodox worship (v. 10)? (4) Am I convinced of the futil- 
ity of worship on any terms except those which God establishes? John 
4:24, (5) What was the source of Micah’s security? Wherein did he err? 
Do I consider the favor of God a commodity which may be bartered? 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 

sJupces 18 (1) “There was no king in Israel” (v. 1). What striking evi- 
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it may come through a fellow Christian? (2) What part did Deborah and 
Jael play in these events? How does their example prove that God is able 
to use women as well as men in accomplishing His purposes? Do I excuse 
myself with, “I’m only a woman”? (3) Contrast the ethic of the law (Matt. 
5:43) with the ethic of grace (Matt. 5:44). According to the law, God’s 
right_ousness requires that sin be followed by punishment, and wrong done 
to another by retribution (Lev. 24:19, 20). But the Christian is not to 
return evil for evil (Rom. 12:17), to resist evil (Matt. 5:38-41). He is 
to suffer wrong and not stand up for his rights (I Cor. 6:7). Why? Be- 
cause God’s moral law has been vindicated in the death of Jesus Christ, 
God is now free to receive the sinner (Rom. 3:25), and the Christian is 


free and under obligation to practice the ethic of love. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
jupces 5 (1) Read the entire song, noting the people and places men- 


tioned. Try to follow the events of the battle. (2) Note what causes De- 
borah and Barak to give praise in v. 1. Am I willing either to lead or 
follow in my group, depending upon which is the place of God’s appoint- 


ment? (3) “Curse ye Meroz . . . because they came not to the help of 
the Lord” (v. 23). Is God calling me to undertake anything in His behalf 
which I am ignoring? (4) Note how Sisera’s mother is pictured as wait- 
ing for the news of the battle (vv. 28-30) in which her son has been de- 
feated. What is the effect of presenting the outcome of the struggle in 
this way? (5) Does v. 31 express my feelings, as well as those of Deborah? 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 

jupces 6 (1) Read the chapter thoughtfully, making note of what is most 
helpful to you. Why not mention this to a Christian friend, or in a letter 
you write today? (2) Examine the conversation between Gideon and the 
angel of Jehovah (vv. 11-24). What did each say and do? What change 
took place in the heart of Gideon in the course of the interview? (3) Where 
did God command the reformation to begin (vv. 25-27)? Could it be other- 
wise? (4) How did Joash handle the angry Baal worshipers (vv. 28-32) ? 
(5) What was Gideon’s state of mind when he made the two requests about 
the fleece (vv. 36-40)? Was it similar to that of the man in Mark 9:24? 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14 

sJupces 7 (1) Why did God refuse to allow Gideon to fight with an army 
of 32,000 (v. 2)? Does a large number necessarily mean greater effective- 
ness for the Lord? Am I ashamed of being in a Christian minority? (2) 
By what two tests were the unfit eliminated (vv. 3-8)? Would I be dis- 
qualified on either of these grounds? (3) How did those who lapped up 
the water demonstrate that they were better prepared to fight? (4) How 
did God again graciously condescend to strengthen Gideon’s faith (vv. 
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11-14)? (5) Consider the procedure of the battle (vv. 15-23). Read Heb. 
11:32. (6) “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon” (v. 20). Do I realize 
that, no matter how efficient my equipment for Christian work may be, I 
am nothing without the power of God’s Spirit? And that the Lord comes 
first? 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15 

Jupces 8 (1) What invitation was given to Gideon by the Israelites and 
how did he respond (vv. 22, 23)? What does this reveal concerning him? 
(2) What weakness in this great man may have motivated Gideon’s request 
(v. 24)? Into what greater sin did this display of covetousness lead (v. 
27)? Sin is a chain reaction. (3) Like Gideon, am I on my guard against 
more obvious varieties of sin, but susceptible to subtler temptations? (4) 
With what was the ephod associated (Ex. 39)? What was the outcome of 
its presence (v. 27)? Do I realize that the foolish indulgence of a personal 
whim may result in others’ worship being corrupted? Do I lead others to 
or away from Jesus Christ? 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 

jJupces 9 (1) What information is given concerning Abimelech’s family 
background and probable early training (8:29-31)? What handicap would 
be inherent in this situation? (2) Evaluate the character of Abimelech, 
noting his lust for power resulting in the wholesale murder of his brothers 
(vv. 1-6). (3) Get the point of Jotham’s parable (vv. 7-21). How is the 
moral condition of the nation reflected in the fact that no one rose to 
Jotham’s defense? (4) What means did God use to bring Abimelech’s 
wickedness to a halt (v. 23), and what was the consequent train of events 
(vv. 24-57) ? 
What do wv. 56 and 57 teach concerning God’s attitude to sin? Does my 


Reflect on Abimelech’s ignominious end (vv. 53, 54). (5) 


prayer life reveal that I am aware of the utter righteousness cf God? Am 
I allowing Him to deal with the sin in my life? 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

supces 10 (1) Examine this chapter for its demonstration of the perversity 
of the human heart. Consider what Jesus Christ had to say about this 
(Mark 7:20-23). Have I the new heart described in Ezek. 36:26, 27? (2) 
Consider the possible causes of the failure of the nation—corruption of the 
priesthood, lack of spiritual leadership, failure to teach God’s Word to the 
people. (3) Read vv. 10-16 on the danger of frequent lapses into sin. What 
solemn warning is contained here? (4) Consider how God used adversity 
to awaken His people to a realization of how they had strayed from Him. 
Do I find myself more conscious of God when in a “tight spot”? Should 
this be so? (5) What have I learned about disobedience in Judges? Do 
I comprehend its costliness? 
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The Picnic is Over 


A FEW YEARS AGO opponents of Biblical Christian- 
ity said that we were always talking about “hell- 
fire” and “pie in the sky.” 

And who wants to hear about hell-fire and pie 
in the sky when he’s on a picnic? 

So we began to talk about pie in the belly—pie, 
that is, here and now, right there on the picnic 
table. 

“Become a Christian and you'll be a success in 
business.” 

“Become a Christian and you'll be sure to find 
just the right fellow or girl to marry.” 

“Become a Christian and you'll discover peace 
of mind.” 

“Become a Christian and you'll have more fun. 
This is the life!” 

And that pie tasted good—especially to a ma- 
terialistic society concerned with continuing the 
best picnic in history. 

We were rather pleased with the way our pie 
was being received and the number of people who 
were coming to our pie booth. So we turned out 
a new kind of pie. We began to talk about Chris- 
tianity as the answer to un-American ideologies, 
Christianity as the solution to this and that, Chris- 
tianity as the only thing that could keep the picnic 
going. 

Meanwhile a crew of Christians was kept busy 
plastering the outside of our pie booth with post- 
ers: “General So-and-so likes our pie,” “Governor 


(Continued on page 31, column 2) 
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